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Summary 

In a congressional office, the term casework refers to the response or services that Members of 
Congress provide to constituents who request assistance. Each year, thousands of constituents 
turn to Members of Congress with a wide range of requests, from the simple to the complex. 
Members and their staffs help constituents deal with administrative agencies by acting as 
facilitators, ombudsmen, and, in some cases, advocates. In addition to serving individual 
constituents, some congressional offices also consider as casework liaison activities between the 
federal government and local governments, businesses, communities, and nonprofit 
organizations. 

Members of Congress determine the scope of their constituent service activities. Casework is 
conducted for various reasons, including a broadly held understanding among Members and staff 
that casework is integral to the representational duties of a Member of Congress. Casework 
activities may also be viewed as part of an outreach strategy to build political support, or as an 
evaluative stage of the legislative process. Constituent inquiries about specific policies, programs, 
or benefits may suggest areas where government programs or policies require oversight or 
legislative consideration. 

One challenge to congressional casework is the widely held public perception that Members of 
Congress can initiate a broad array of actions resulting in a speedy, favorable outcome. The rules 
of the House and Senate, and laws and regulations governing federal executive agency activities, 
however, closely limit interventions made on the behalf of constituents. When performing 
casework, congressional staff cannot force an agency to expedite a case or act in favor of a 
constituent. However, congressional staff can intervene to facilitate the appropriate administrative 
processes, encourage an agency to give a case consideration, and sometimes advocate for a 
favorable outcome. 

This report discusses House and Senate rules and guidelines, laws, and regulations affecting 
congressional casework, as well as the role of caseworkers. It also provides sample outlines and 
document templates for implementing and managing congressional casework. Further casework 
materials are available at the CRS Casework Resources web page at http://crs.gov/resources/ 
Pages/CS-Casework.aspx. 
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Introduction 

Casework in a congressional office refers to the response or services that Members of Congress 
provide to constituents who request assistance. Casework appears to be one of the more enduring 
representational activities; Members of Congress have been providing such service since the early 
years of the American republic . 1 In contemporary times, thousands of constituents seek assistance 
annually from Members of Congress, with requests ranging from the simple to the complex. 
Members and their staffs help individual constituents deal with administrative agencies by acting 
as facilitators, ombudsmen, and, in some cases, advocates. Typical casework requests include the 
following: 

• tracking a misdirected benefits payment; 

• filling out a government form; 

• applying for Social Security, veterans’, education, and other federal benefits; 

• explaining government activities or decisions; 

• applying to a military service academy ; 2 

• seeking relief from a federal administrative decision; and 

• emigrating to the United States or applying for U.S. citizenship. 

In addition to providing services to individual constituents, some congressional offices also 
consider as casework their liaison activities between the federal government and local 
governments or businesses concerned about the effects of federal legislation or regulation on their 
jurisdiction, or interactions with communities and nonprofit organizations seeking federal grants 
or other assistance. 

All congressional offices carry out some type of casework. As part of the process of determining 
how to carry out their congressional duties, Members of Congress determine the scope of their 
constituent service activities . 3 Casework is conducted for various reasons, including constituent 
demand 4 and a broadly held understanding among Members and their staff that casework is 



1 For example, Representative John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, who served as President before his election to the 
House, noted in his diary that he provided services to a number of constituents. Requests included corrections of the 
date on a military pension certificate, discussions with the Secretary of the Treasury regarding the reappointment of a 
collector in Adams’ district, and numerous applications for Post Office appointments. See Leonard D. White, The 
Jacksonians: A Study in Administrative History 1829-1861, (New York: The MacMillan Company, 1954), pp. 143-145. 
In April and May of 1870, Representative James A. Garfield of Ohio, who later served as President, received 
constituent “requests to search for a miscarried letter, to secure favorable action on pension claims, to get a decision 
allowing a patent extension, to obtain payment of a claim ... and to write a book review.” Leonard D. White, The 
Republican Era: 1869-1901, A Study in Administrative History (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958), pp. 70- 
73, quote, pp.70-71 . Other early examples may be found in Leonard D. White, The Jeffersonians: A Study in 
Administrative History, 1801-1829 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951), pp. 106-107, 375-376; and John 
Spencer Bassett, "James K. Polk and His Constituents, 1831-1832 American Historical Review, vol. 28, October 
1922, pp. 68-77. 

2 See CRS Report RL33213, Congressional Nominations to U.S. Sendee Academies: An Overview and Resources for 
Outreach and Management, by R. Eric Petersen. 

3 See CRS Report RL33686, Roles and Duties of a Member of Congress: Brief Overview, by R. Eric Petersen. 

4 John R. Johannes, “Explaining Congressional Casework Styles ," American Journal of Political Science, vol. 27, 
August 1983, pp. 530-547. 
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integral to the representational duties of a Member of Congress . 5 Others believe that casework 
activities can be part of an outreach strategy to build political support among constituents . 6 
Finally, casework is seen by some as an evaluative stage of the legislative process. Some 
observers suggest that casework inquiries can provide Members of Congress with a micro-level 
view of executive agency activities, affording Members the opportunity to evaluate whether a 
program is functioning as Congress intended. Constituent inquiries about specific policies, 
programs, or benefits may also suggest areas in which programmatic or policy changes require 
additional oversight, or further legislative consideration . 7 As a consequence, the level and 
intensity of congressional casework varies among Member offices . 8 

One challenge to congressional casework is the widely held public perception that Members of 
Congress can initiate a broad array of actions resulting in a speedy, favorable outcome. The rules 
of the House and Senate, and laws and regulations governing federal executive agency activities, 



5 Dennis F. Thompson, Ethics in Congress: From Individual to Institutional Corruption, (Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1995), pp. 77-78; David E. Price, The Congressional Experience: A View From the Hill (Boulder, CO: 
Westview Press, 1992), pp. 113-1 19; Rep. Lee H. Hamilton, “Congressional Casework,” Congressional Record, vol. 
138, April 29, 1992, p. 9814; Heinz Eulau and Paul D. Karps, “The Puzzle of Representation: Specifying Components 
of Responsiveness,” Legislative Studies Quarterly, vol. 2, August 1977, pp. 243-245; andU.S. Congress, Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress, Organization of Congress, 79 th Cong., 2 nd sess., H.Rept. 1675 
(Washington: GPO, 1946), p. 15. 

6 Kelly Patricia O’Meara, “For Constituents, Help is on the Hill,” Insight on the News, February 22, 1999, p. 32; Bruce 
Cain, John Ferejohn, and Morris Fiorina, The Personal Vote: Constituency Service and Electoral Independence 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987), pp. 63-34; and Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Home Style: House Members 
in Their Districts (New York: Harper Collins, 1978), pp. 10 1-1 13. Although the perception that casework creates 
positive political benefits for Members of Congress is widely held in congressional and some scholarly communities, 
evidence that supports that contention directly is not conclusive. Some congressional scholars have done analyses 
suggesting that casework activities can serve political ends, such as increasing name recognition and creating an image 
of concern, and that such actions can lead to electoral success. See George Serra, “What’s In It for Me?: The Impact of 
Congressional Casework on Constituent Evaluation, "American Politics Quarterly, vol. 22, October 1994, pp. 403-420; 
George Serra and David Moon, “Casework, Issue Positions, and Voting in Congressional Elections: A District 
Analysis,” Journal of Politics, vol. 56, June, 1994, pp. 2001-213; George Serra and Albert D. Cover, “The Electoral 
Consequences of Perquisite Use: The Casework Case,” Legislative Studies Quarterly, vol. 17, March 1992, pp. 233- 
246; Morris P. Fiorina, Congress: Keystone of the Washington Establishment 2 nd ed. (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1989); Laurily K Epstein and Kathleen A. Frankovic, “Casework and the Electoral Margins: Insurance is 
Prudent,” Polity, vol. 14, December 1982, pp. 691-700; and Diana Evans Yiannakis, “The Grateful Electorate: 
Casework and Congressional Elections, "American Journal of Political Science, vol. 25, September 1981, pp.568-580. 
Other scholars have been unable to identify a direct connection. See John C. McAdams, “Congressmen, Perquisites, 
and Elections , ” Journal of Politics, vol. 50, June 1988, pp. 412-439; Jon R. Bond, Cary Covington, and Richard 
Fleisher, “Explaining Challenger Quality in Congressional Elections,” Journal of Politics, vol. 47, June 1985, pp. 510- 
529; John R. Johannes, To Serve the People: Congress and Constituency Service, (Lincoln, NE: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1984), pp. 187-212; John R. Johannes and John McAdams, “The Congressional Incumbency Effect: Is it 
Casework, Compatibility or Something Else?,” American Journal of Political Science, vol. 25, June 1981, pp. 520-542. 

7 Larry P. Ortiz, Cindy Wirz, Kelli Semion, and Ciro Rodriguez, “Legislative Casework: When Policy and Practice 
Intersect,” Journal of Sociology and Social Welfare, vol. 31, June 2004, pp. 49-52; Rep. Lee H. Hamilton, “Casework,” 
Congressional Record, vol. 142, July 24, 1996, pp. 19015-19016; and John R. Johannes, “Casework as a Technique of 
U.S. Congressional Oversight of the Executive,” Legislative Studies Quarterly, vol. 4, August 1979, pp. 325-351. 

s For example, one study tracked the number of cases in congressional offices in the 95 th (1977-1978) and 97 th (1981- 
1982) Congresses. In the 95 th Congress, a sample of congressional offices was found to receive an average of 
approximately 93 new cases each week. The number of cases in individual offices ranged from 10 to 465 new cases per 
week. In the 97 th Congress, data taken from a different, larger sample of congressional offices found that the offices 
received an average of approximately 91 new cases per week. During that period, the range varied between 4 and 800 
cases per office per week. See and John C. McAdams, “Entrepreneur or Agent: Congressmen and the Distribution of 
Casework, 1977-1978,” The Western Political Quarterly, vol. 40, September 1987, pp. 535-553 (data on p. 539), and 
John R. Johannes, “The Distribution of Casework in the U.S. Congress: An Uneven Burden,” Legislative Studies 
Quarterly, vol. 4, November 1980, pp. 517-544. 
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